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18 great aſſiduity, with which the Pre- 
*« ſent State of the Church of Ireland” has been 
circulated through England, as well as Ireland, 
makes it neceſſary for the following litile Stric- 
ture to attend the progreſs of his Lordſhip the 
Biſhop of Cloyne through that country, as it 
has done through this. Dr. Woodward's high 
literary reputation, added to the character and 
the ſubjeQ of the writer—a Biſhop on the State 
of the Church—certainly gives a degree of weight 
to his Lordſhip's labours that otherwiſe they 
would not have carried. And people annex an 
idea of gravity and decorum to the epiſcopal 
character, that makes them fo very confident 
in the truth of any affertion, coming from fo 
hallowed a ſource, that enquiry is precluded, 
and their belief is arreſted as ſoon as their at- 


tention is gained. 
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Aſter all, Biſhops are but men—deriving their 
information from the ſame origin—through the 
means of the ſame ſenfes—judging with the 
ſame partialities—and attuated by the ſame 
feelings as other people. And when we liſten 
to their aſſertions, or read their arguments, we 
muſt open our eyes and our ears to truth as 


well as to the Biſhop, 


I wiſhed it might not be neceſſary to make 
this diſtinction: and that the world might not 
be forced to own, that the Biſhop and the 
Truth were not always on the ſame fide. When 
it was, however, to be proved that his Lordſhip's 
aſſertions were not true, it was ſome conſolation 
to me, that that had been undertaken by abler 
hands—and that I had only to examine the con- 
ſiſtency of his Lordſhip's arguments and his in- 


ferences. 


It remains to add, that this Edition is corre&- 
ed and purged of many errors that had crept 
into the one publiſhed in Dublin: and ſome ad- 
ditions are made to render it more intelligibie 
to the Engliſh Reader. | | 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 


———  — —— 


COUNTRYMEN ! 


Tue little work I offer you was 
undertaken ** on the ſpur of the occa- 
* ſion“ to reconcile and unite you. 
Ye ſee it is ſummary Indeed this is not 
a moment for voluminous diſquiſt- 
tions; —it wonld have kept both you 
and me too long to wait for them. If 
ye underſtand me it will be ſufficient, 
for, poſſibly, ye may then underſtand 
one another ſomewhat the better. 


I confeſs to you that I am of no 
party ; which is an unlucky circum- 
ſtance to a man, writing for a day like 
this. And I do not expect to be 

canonized 
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canonized either by the dignitaries of 
a Cathedral, or the Council at Blarney. 
But I ſhall have a ſatis faction ſuperior 
to what both could confer—that of 
meaning you well—and perhaps it 
may be not a leſs glorious taſk to con- 
ciliate than to divide a people. 


March 4, 1787. 


A SHORT PLEA, &. 
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A T a time, pregnant like this, with conſe- 
quences that mult be of the laſt importance to 
the people and the conſtitution of Ireland :--- 
At a moment when the whole attention of the 
public is abſorbed in controverſy, or involved 
in politics, it is an adventurous taſk for one un- 
praciiſed in the arts of compoſition, and pre- 
_ tending to no more knowledge than ought to be 
polleficd by every man who loves his country, 
to obtrude his thoughts upon the world, A pru- 
dent man wenld conſider the danger that fhould 
threaten him: A politic man woutd calculate 
the advantages he might gain :---Self-intereſt 
would probably ditate ſubmiſſion to the go- 
vernment and confidence in the adminiſtration 
fear might repreſs truth---temerity might ad- 
vance falſchood---a miſtaken zeal, polit:cal or 
religious, might deceive the underſtanding, cr 
influence the judgment, fo that it is ten to one 
B that 
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that a wiſe man would rather keep his opinions 
to himſelf, than venture them to be combated 
or rejefed, criticiſed, tortured, and condemn- 
ed, merely ſor the ſake of appearing an author. 


I profeſs this is not my ambition.---There are 
authors enough in the world already; and fo 
many of them, whom a man could ſcarcely 
wiſh to emulate, that the matter of authorſhip 
by no means carries that diſtiniion with it, 
which was attached to the character, when no 
men wrote for the public but thoſe who had 
abilities to deſerve the public attention, and 
Addifon himſelſ would ſpare time to reviſe his 
manuſcripts. 


But the conteſts and diſturbances begun in 
this country about Tithes, Tithe Proctors, Tithe 
Farmers, and the pretended exaQtions of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, and continued with 
charges of ſedition and diſaffection, if not of 
ueaſon, againſt a numerous majority of our 
ſellow ſubjeQs, has drawn to that period, when 
it is every man's duty to exert himſelf for the 
reſtoration of that harmony, in which we were 
become a happy and a reſpected people. 


To 
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To refute at length all the arguments that are 
urged againſt the Roman Catholics, is neither 
my buſineſs nor my inclination, But the ſame 
principle of toleration that ought to protect me 
in a Catholic country is due to a Catholic in 
this. All I contend for, is, that the people of that 
perſuaſion have not forfeited their claim to it. 


It will perhaps be objeded that, obedience 
and protection being correlative, no people can 
deſerve the one, while they refuſe to render the 
other to the laws of their country, and it will, 
doubtleſs, be aflerted that the peaſantry in the 
South of Ireland come under this deſcription. 
Be it ſo. But in conſidering the conduct of 
the Iriſh peaſantry, it ſhould ſeem eſlentially 
neceflary for a liberal diſcuſſion of the ſubjett, 
to abſtratt the idea of the men from that of 
their religion, unleſs we have pregnant proovt 
that their civil miſconduR is in conſequence of 
religious bigotry. But this is not an age of 
fanaticiſm, We find, that, even in thoſe 
countries where the Roman Catholics have all 
the power of perſecution in their hands, they 
have imbibed that generous liberality, which 
diſdains to ule ſuch a weapon to forward the 
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intereſts of religion, or puniſh a difference iu 
ſpeculative opimons. To charge the religion 
with our preſent diſturbances, we muſt firſt be 
able to demonſtrate that the perſons engaged 
in them att under its direftions, or according 
to its tenets, If we fail in this, we muſt, in 
honeſly, ſearch for the cauſe of them ſome- 
where elle, We muſt attribute them either to 
a general diſpoſition in the lower order of 
people in this country to riot and diforder :--- 
to the oppteſſions, under which they labour 
the negletts, by which they are diſcountenan- 
ced ; or that univerſal poverty that as yet has 
prevented us from employing them ſufficienily 
in manufatlures and commerce, to let them 
talle the ſweets of induilry aud wealth, 


Perhaps we might, with good reaſon, atiri- 
dute the late diſorders to a combination of all 
thoſe circumftances. That there is a thought- 
leſs diſregard of order, and peace ſulneſs, in the 
Iriſh peaſantry, not frequently met with in o- 
ther countries, is a notorious fact. Inſtead of 
reſt from his fatigue, by a mere ceſſation from 
werk, the Iriſh cottager, who has wrought for 


an bad carncd and unworthy flipend, for fix 
Gays 
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days inthe week, finds his pleaſure on the ſe- 
venth, not in repoſe, but in exerciſe, more vio- 
lent than was his labour : and the bagpipe, or 
the hurling match, ſummons him perhaps ſome 
miles from home, where exerciſe, emulation, 
and ſpirituous liquors, too much indulged in 
this country, in preference to the more whole- 
ſome and peacetul beverage of malt, often 
bring about ample work for Quarter-Seſſions 
and Aſſizes, and ſow in the memory of many 
the ſeeds of future quarreis, 


This unfortunate recourſe to diink, for the 
ſuppreſſion of forrowful reflections, when the 
ſcanty pittance of an ordinary labourer will al- 
ford the excels, is but a natural efect from a 
caule, that we ail can deplore, though few en- 
deavour to remove it. In many parts of Ire- 
land the hire ol hum an labour is four pence or 
five pence a day; paid by a houſe and garden, 
which the labourer is obliged to take at lezlt at 
double the value: and in fuch a manner that 
he can ſcarcely believe he is paid at all. In- 
ſtead of receiving, on his part, the value of his 
labour at the end of every weck, and becoming 
familiar with the advantage of incultry, by a 

con- 
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conſtant contemplation of its profits, his account 
is made up twice a year, when it almoſt al- 
| ways appears that, inſtead of clearing the enor- 
mous rent charged on him, he is in arrear to 
his landl-.rd, and that he muſt work another 
year io encreale his burden, I omit to men- 

tion the Tythe Proctor, and the Hearth-money 

Collector, who generally render any forbear- 

ance, they may ſhew him, ſufficiently uſurious 

to make him think their claims more an extor- 

| tion, than a right. But on this wretched pit- 
| | tance is a labuurer, in general, obliged to ſup- 
port a wife, and, as they grow up, a brood of 

| infant children—for among the many inheri- 
tances derived from original fin, that one of 
bringing forth in ſorrow, and in abundance, 
has been peculiarly the lot of Iriſh women in 
that rank of liſe we are treating of. They ſee, 

growing around them, the innocent offspring 

of a connetlion as honourable as the marriage 

ſtate is held in other Chriſtian communities 

they ſee them born in the ſame way—under the 

| ſame form—with the fame feelings, and pro- 
| penſit ies, as the reſt of their ſpecies—but ſhut 
out, from their very birth, from all the avenues 
| to power and employment in any of thoſe pub- 
nc 
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lic ſtations, that are open to ſuch a variety of 
deſcriptions beſide - becauſe they will not join 
the minority by far of Europe, to reject a be» 
lief, that pervades it all, 


They cannot ſee without ſhame, reſentment, 
grief and regret, that thoſe ideas which all. Eu- 
rope has combined, Religion and Patriotiſm, 
are held incompatible with the nature of an 
Iriſh Catholic ; and that to love his God, it was 
impoſſible he could love his country. They 
can hardly view with ſeriouſneſsa neceſſary con- 
neQtion formed between orthodoxy and medi- 
cine or anatomization, and that, to learn the 


rudimentsof phy ſic a man muſt change his creed. 


Thoſe obſervations might be rendered leſs 
neceflary, if we could promote that attive ſpirit 
of induſtry, that we ſtill want in fo great a de- 
gree, as the charatteriſtic of Ireland. —If men 
could earn enough to let them taſte the ſweets 
of ſocial life—lf landlords were ſatisfied to re- 
collect, that their land, without the labour that 
tills it, wonld be in general of but ltle value. 
If landlords of extended fortunes would agree 
to aboliſh that rank of petty tyrants, that now 

ſteps 
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ſteps between the proprietor and the occupant, 
diQating to the one, on account of their reſpon- 
ſibility, terms very inadequate to the real va. 
lue of the lands, and bearing upon the neceſſity 
of the other, to compel an acceptance of terms 
rigorous and exorbitant—If that middle rank 
of life, in England fo well filled, the yeomanry, 
were more reſpedted among us, and the over- 
grown farmer reduced to the extent of his own 
ability—the right of drinking the great man's 
health at an eleftion, and of ſhooting the 
French would foon follow—and perhaps the 
facility of poſſeſſing them might render their 
actual enjoyment leſs important than it is. 


Were the prefent race of Iriſh—Proteſtants 
of any denomination, the poverty that diſpirits, 
and the oppreſſions that provoke them, would 
or might be exadly the fame. By oppreſhons 
I will not be underſtood to apply any cenſure 
on the laws, or the government. The laws 
are indulgent, and I believe the government is 
liberal. I mean the oppreſſions of one claſs of 
the people over another. The reformation, 
called for in Ireland, is in the diſtinftion of 
ranks as much as of religions: and the advan- 

tages 
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tages it would bring would hardly be confined 
to the lower orders of people. From their 
preſent fituation it is very unfair to attribute 
their diſcontents to their religion. It happens 
accidentally that they are for the moſt part Ro- 
man Catholics, and the fame principle that rai- 
ſed the Oak Boys, a body of Proteſtant inſur- 
gents, in the North, prompted the Right Boys 
in the South, to outrages as violent againſt the 
very divines of their religion, as they prattiſed 
upon the profeffors of a dottrine, which it is 
inſinuated they think to be accurſed. 


There is one objettion however urged againſt 
Roman Catholics, that · Deſpotic ſtates have al- 
* ways found in the Papal authority a conge- 
* nial ſyſtem of arbitrary dominion *; whence, 
and frem many other laboured arguments, it is 
inferred that © the Roman Catholics cannot, as 
* a body, be entitled to national confidence 
under a Proteſtam government.” We are 
tald with great folemnity, that the government of 
France is an arbitrary and Popifh government, 
and that Britain is @ Proteſtant ſtate, and there- 
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( 20 } 
ſore free®, There are many examples in {a- 
vour of this objeftion, and many againſt it. 
Such as occur to me I ſhall ſtate. The inten- 
tion of this little work is not to run into hiſto- 
rical diſcuſſions. If it were, I believe the pro- 
poſition above mentioned would appear in a 
light, not quite ſo reſpettable or ferious as thoſe 
who aſſert it might wiſh. But let us ſhortly ex- 
amine, in examples near home, what are the 
reaſons of thoſe combinations we have formed 
between Papal authority in matters of faith, 


and arbitrary power in matters of policy. It 
may be curious to enquire where that invete- 


rate connection exiſted, from which two mighty 
ſtates have reſpetctively appeared the patrons of 
flavery or freedom in the Weſtern World, un- 
til in modern times we found policy ſhiſting to 
different courſes, and the Popiſſi defpotiſm of 
France joined an American revolution, againſt 
the Proteſtant liberaliiy of the Britiſh goveru- 
ment. 


Preſent State of the Church of Ireland, p. 25. There 
would be no need of this diſtiuQion, if it were true that the + 
held the depoling power. Aud no governmeut in Europe. 
Proteſtant cr Catholic, except the Papal one, would be fai- 
in permitting to live under it a laige body of people th 
ſhould be always ready to deſlioy it. ' 
| I 


ay 


In the earlier ages of the French Monarchy, 
che feudatory vaſſals of the Crown enjoyed a 
degree of power, and exerciled a meaſure of 
inſolence toward their Sovereigns, of which the 
condutt of Modern Europe will furniſh no 
example. Deſcended from * that Northern 
Hive that had diſperſed its ſwarms over the 
„ Weſt of Europe,” they inherited all the rude 
ferocity and ſturdy independence of their 
Scythian Anceſtors. The great lords held their 
immediate dependants in ftrict obedience, 
more by their boſpitality and bravery, than by 
any weak aflertion of inviolate allegiance, or 
neceſſary ſubmiſſion. The vaſſals, accuſtomed, 
during their wars, to look up to their imme- 
diate lords, ſeldom conſidered the common 
Sovereign, but as their aſſertion of his cauſe 
brought honour to their leaders. And a Duke 
of Burgundy, Bretagne, or Normandy, could, 
at any time, with the aſſiſtance of thole power- 
ful Combinations, that were always ready to be 
formed, enter the liſts againſt his Prince, and 
ſecure peace, or obtain immunities, the undil- 
puted reward of ſucceſsful rebellion. 
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The Prince found his power, though nomi- 
nally abſolute, was far from being ſecure, and 
that the dottrine of indeſeaſible right to that 
ſceptre, which the political conſtitution had 
veſted in him, extended only to a right of go- 
verning by law. The ſpirit of r:fiflance 10 
uſurpation is of very antient date amongſt man- 
kind: older I believe in the world than the 
æta of Chriſtianity, And the mild doctrines 
of that amiable ſyſtem. which preaches glory to 
God on high, peace, and good will among men, 
and unites in one commandment the duty to 
God ar.d that to Ceſar, was found not to de- 
ſtroy, in the human breaſt, a ſenſe of injury, a 
ſpirit of reſentment or a thirſt for rule, ſufficient 
to eflabliſh arbitrary power, on the baſe of 
Catholiciſm, vulgarly called Popery. 


Several circumſtances, however, concurred 
by degrees to change the ſy ſtem of that govern- 
ment. The rage of cruſading that broke out 
in France about the twelfth century, brought 
great acceſſions of power to the Crown, by 
carrying off vaſt nun bers of the moſt turbu- 
lent ſubjeAs and their leaders; and by the 
great number of the eftates of the nobility, 

which 
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which devolved to the Crown, for want of 
Heirs to thoſe who died abroad. The policy 
of the French Kings, ever awake to enlarge 
their authority, took advantage of every divi- 
fion among the chief vaſſals of the Crown, and 
found in every acceſſion of ſtrength, the moſt 
efteQtual means of obtaining new power. Thoſe 
formidable connections that had enabled indi- 
yiduals to ſhake the throne, were felt and 
feared no more, and the Crown found an ealy 
conqueſt over partial infurrettions, When a 
Dutchy or a Province was ſubdued, it was by a 
fiction reſtored to the Crown as a part of the 
empire, until by right of ceffion, conqueſt, 
ſorſeiture, or inkeritance, the wh-le kingdom 
of France owned the right of its Sovereign, and 
every ray of power was concentrated in bis 


perſon. 


During the divifions that happened in France 
under the weak government of Francis the Se- 
cond, when the Bourbon and Mommorenci 
families wiſhed to wreit his uſurped authority 
from the Duke of Guile, it is true that Hugo- 
notiſm was made ule of to bring ſtrength to the 
dilaffefied party, and from that time tothe reign 

ol 
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of Henry the Fourth, the reformed nobility 
could call armies of Hugonots to the ſtandard 
of rebellion. But the maſlacres and aſſaſſina- 
na'1ons that marked thoſe unbappy diſputes, 
are not ſafely to be relied on to ſhew that ei- 
ther fide thould now be exclufively entitled to 
the characteriſtics of murder or treachery; The 
maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew is adduced to 
charge this diſpoſition on the Papiſts. The 
aſſaſlination of tne Duke ot Guiſe, by Poltrot, 
at tne inſtigation of Admiral Coligni, a Prote- 
ſtant leader, is, in turn, charged on the Prote- 
ſtants. And it is urged, with ſome ſhew of 
triumph, that if Henry the Third affented, at 
the inſtigation of his mother, to the maſlacre of 
Paris, he being then a Papilt, and in the Popiſh 
party, he likewiſe had a lecond Duke of Guile, 
with the Cardinal his brother, baſely murdered 
in his palace, and under his eye; and this, 
when he had thrown himſelf into the Proteſtant 
faction, and becauſe the brothers, being Ca- 
tholics, headed the Catholic party againſt him. 
- Theſe are dilmal recitals, and want only the pen 
of an enthuſiaſt or a zealot to.make them hor- 


-rible, But they are the recitals: of political 
wickecne!s, aſluming, at times, the maſk of re- 


ligion 
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ligion to make them appear the more juſtifiable, 
but rendering them, in fact, more odious. 
Taking the view of the Gallic Government in 
this light, we may contemplate, with the greater 
pleaſure, the contraſt between an Henry the 
Third, and an Henry the Fourth, The latter, 
after his country had been drenched in blood to 
gratify the ambition, extravagance, or zeal, of a 
Bourbon, a Conde, and a Guiſe, and to exalt 
or depreſs the Hugonots or the Leaguers, he 
turned Roman Catholic to ſecure the allegiance 
and affeQtion of his people. When he became 
ſafe, abſolute, and arbitrary, he publiſhed the 
famous Edi& of Nantz, which ſecured the Pro- 
teſtants the free exerciſe of their religion. The 
tolerance of his principles in matters of religion 
drew on him the dagger of Ravillac an enthu- 
fiaſt : but his toleration of a religion different 
from his own, did not render his political ga- 
vernment leſs abſolute, or encreaſe the civil li- 
berty of his ſubjefts. And though the Papal 


authority in temporals is now renounced by the 


whole French Nation, we do not find that the 
ſpirit of freedom is more widely diffuſed, thu: 
when his Holineſs exerted the power of depo- 
ſing its Sovereigns. 
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In England, the diſtribution of all the landed 
property by William the Conqueror into a vaſt 
number of knights fees, confirmed that univer- 
ſal ſubjection, which the vaſſals of a feudal mo- 
narch by virtue of their tenures owed him, 
No great ſubject, too powerful for ſubordina- 
tion, could renounce his allegiance, and the 
prince found it a matter of little difficulty, to 
Tepreſs and puniſh any troubleſome ſpirit of re- 


time however, and by degrees, the great lords 
finding reſiſtance to the enormous oppreſſions 
of the Prince, a common cauſe, gathered 
ſtrength ſufficient to withſtand the uſurpations 
of the Monarch, and, when John had exhauſted 
their patience and confidence, to beſtow the 
crown upon a Foreigner. To be abſolved from 
an allegiance, that can only be due as a corre- 
lative to protetlion, they had an unneceſſary 
recourſe to the See of Rome, where they 
learned, what Locke has ſince told the world 
without being ſtigmatized as a rebel, or an ido- 
later, that Government is but a truſt, delegated 
for the benefit of the governed, and, that when 
through wanton, weak, or wicked condut, it 
has been abuſed, it ſhould be reſumed. They 

obtained 


ſiſtance, that occaſionally ſhewed itſelf. In 


CM 
trained Magna Charta, in which the liberties 
of the people, as weil as the lords, were con- 
firmed and defined ; for the people bad felr 
and aflerted their weight in the conteſts between 
the Crown and the barons, Parliaments be- 
came the bulwarks of the conſtitution, and ar- 
bitrary power was withering under the bloſſom 
of liberty, when the Prince and his ſubjeQs had 
but one religion, and no one then diſcovered 
that Popery was a weed noxious to the growth 
of freedom. 


In after times, when the limits of prerogative, 
and the extent of liberty, were narrowed or 
enlarged by deſpotiſin and licentiouſneſs, we 
find their variations did not in any ſhape depend 
on Popery or its influence. Henry the VII Ich, 
when he {hook oft the Papal hipremacy, was 
the verieſt tyrant that ever lived. Elizabeth, 
who never owned it, was in the higheſt indul- 
gence of Proteſtantiſm, more tyrann cal and 
arbitrary than even ber filter Mary, and equal- 
ly fo with her brother-in-law Phitip, the greateſt 
bigot of his time. And ſtill the objeftion that 
Popery and deſpotiſin are twin brethren, and 
that freedom and the reformatic n ſprang from 

D the 
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the ſame womb, is urged with as much obſti- 
nacy as if it had been dictated by the. very gc- 
nius of truth. 


But I ſhould wiſh that the political ac- 
 coucheurs, who have delivered this famous 
conception, would anſwer me, 


How comes it that the Republic of Genoa, 
a Popiſh Republic, and in Italy itſelf, is purely 
atiſtocratical? 


i Why is Venice, another Popiſh and Italian 
Republic, ſubjeQ to the ſame kind of govern- 
ment ? 


Why are they Calviniſts in Pruſſia and in 
Heſſe, and why throughout 200 abſolute go- 
vernments in the Germanic empire, is not Pro- 
teſtantiſm found more friendly to freedom than 
the religion of Bellarmin ? 


How happens it that Poland is a Republic 
where the Rowan Catholic Religion is followed 
with enthuſiaſm ? 


Why 
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Why is Sweden an arbitrary Lutheran mos 
narchy ? 


How has it come about in Moravia, where 
the Jews would, from their numbers, appear 
really terrific to a man of modern Britiſh ap- 
prebenſions and niceties, that the people are 
not afraid either of the circumciſion, or the 
denial of pork ? 


It is an hard taſk to ſupport paradox, and to 
reconcile contradiction, Who can ſeriouſly 
believe a man who tells him, that the Popiſh 
principle is flavery, paſſive obedience, and non-re- 

fiſtance; and, in the ſame breath, exclaims, that 
it is rebellion, diſobedience to the government, re- 
fiſtance, and ſed:tton ? Who can {erjoully liſten 
to charges of palpable ignorance and falſehood 
againſt the Roman Catholic divines, and hear 
at the ſame time, that they propagate their reli- 
gion againſt all the united powers of learning, 
eloquence, golpel truth, againſt all the authori- 
tative ſanction of the laws, and the whole in- 
fluence of government. Who can fit patiently 
to be told, that in modern France, a country in 
which the Hugonot cauſe ſpilled ſo much blood, 
D 2 pub- 
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public arrets, and the proceſs of civil law found. 
ed on them, are always publiſhed and proſe» 


cuted for the avowed purpoſe of preſerving the 
peace and conſtitution of the country: That the 
Spaniſh inquiſition, which makes a part of the 
municipal law, and is not a conftituent of the 
Catholic inſtitute, is grounded on an affeQtion 
for the peace of the flate: That a law in Ireland, 
to hang a Prieſt for worſhipping God in his own 
way, was a meaſure hig bly conducive to our po- 
hitical ſafety ? And that theſe reſpettve laws 
were, in Spain and France, downright perſecu- 
tion; whilſt the genial warmth of Iriſh grati- 
tude ſhould in this country beflow, upon the 
penal ſtatute we have mentioned, a deciſiwe 
charaQer of moſt liberal toleration. 


The faQ is, that in this and the fiſter country, 
the combination of Popery with deſpotic power is 
of modern contrivance. A Popith prince al- 
ſumed, and attempted to exerciſe, powers for- 
bidden by the conſtitution : and that term fo 
hateful to the human mind—flavery—was gladly 
annexed to Popety, to render i odious. But 
the ſoundation, by which this monſter was ſup- 
ported, was ſortuitcus. Had James ibe Second 

been 
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a Proteſtant, he would ſlill have been a tyrant, 
and perhaps, in the uncertainty of human revo- 
lutions, we might now, in defence of Popery 
and freedom, be adducing the examples of 
Denmark and Sweden, to oppoſe the growth 
of the Proteſtant religion, 


The decency, too, of this objeQtion might per- 
baps afford room for animadverfions, not the 
moſt favourable in the world, when it is urged 
by a dignitary of the eftabliſhed church; a bo- 
dy in general remarkable for as compliant an 
accommodation with the diſpoſitions of its head, 
in all political matters, as the Romaniſts can be 
cherged with, in matters of faith to theirs: and 
liberty may be undermined as well as overturned, 


When we indulge in reverics ** full of offence 
and trouble” againſt prattices or opinions, we 
ought firſt to trv if the ſcandal we charge on 
them will not apply to our own. A good Pro- 
teſtant in Ireland, whoſe religion propagates to- 
leration, would bluſh in the contemplation of 
his forefathers conduct, when hypocrily, trea- 
chery and ambition, prompted them in Ireland 
to renew thoſe ſcenes, which the fame princi- 

ples 
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ples had beſore exhibited in Mexico and Peru, 


And, teeling an honeſt deteftation of fo unwar- 
rantahle a ſyſtem. he would not wantonly charge 
his neighbours and brethren with inheriting from 
their la hers, principles not more obnoxious or 
unchriſtian, than he diiclatmed in his own, 
No; he would confeſs, that if the purity of the 
Proteſtant doc ines were not impeachable for 
the villanies of individuals among their follow- 
ers, the Roman Catholic religion ſhould not be 
branded with opprobrium and obloquy, becauſe 
ſome of ber children were not exempted from 
VICE, 


A fincere Chriſtian might be cautious how, 
by imputing the condutt of men to their religi- 
ous ſyſtems, he ſhould give occaſion to the ene- 
mies of chriltiauity for thoſe obſervations, that 
bave already injured that cauſe not a little. 
When we fo zealouſly charge each other with 
tenets, that we deny, as they are reſpettively 
applied to ourſelves, how good an example bas 
the Deiſt to charge the whole chriſtian world 
with the poſſeſſion of thoſe vices that have 
been common to us all! It was this fort of con- 
troverſy that brought forward thoſe highly 

wrought 
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wrought delineations of Conſtantine's villanies, 
that have been contraſted fo artfully with the 
virtues of Julian, to ſhew, by inuendo, that 
apoſtacy was amiable, and that the Chriſtian 
Religion had no influence in enforcing the 
moral duties. : 


In the courſe of this ſhort enquiry it will, I 
truſt, be made to appear, that, particularly in 
Ireland, the ſubjects of the Roman Catholic 
communion are at leaſt equally entitled to our 
confidence and regard, with all other non-con- 
formiſts; and that all reſtrictions put on that 
body muſt be on a principle of rigid intolerance. 
Men of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion have 
diſturbed the peace of the country. —Very true. 
But has their miſconduQ been in conſequence 
of their religion ? Who will prove that their re- 
ligion promotes or ſandlifies {edition ? Are the 
preſent diſturbances on account of Tithes, diſ- 
countenanced by the whole Proteſtant body in 
this kingdom, or by a majority of them ? Or will 
even the Right Reverend Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne himſelf deny, that the countenance af- 
forded them by Proteſtant Gentry, and the en- 
couragement given them, by the ſupine neſs ot 

the 


a 


the Proteſtant Magiftracy, has contributed to en- 
creaſe their prevalence and their danger* ? 


If a Roman Catholic, ill diſpoſed to the Go- 
vernment, wiſhed to rhapſodiſe upon the pre- 
ſent fituation of things in this coutitry, what a 
field has been opened to him! How would be 
dwell on that wretched ſyſtem of politics that 
ended in the alienation of America from Bri- 
tain! With what malignity would he exult in 
exhibiting the attempts, that free and Proteſtant 
State, the patroneſs of liberty, and mother of 
toleration, made to fix the galling ſhackles of 
flavery on three millions of free men free by 
all the laws of nature and reaſon—and free even 
upon the principle that was uſed to oppreſs 
them, — their participation of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution. When we bad done rebuking his reli- 
gion wich the Inquiſition, and Lewis the XI Vib's 
dragoons, how would he triumph in the retort 
of our ſtar-chamber, and our obſolete penal 
ſtatutes! And how juſtly might he balance the 
burning of Servetus at Geneva, by the influence 
of Calvin the Grand Inquiſitor, with the burn- 
ing of Huſs at Conſtance. What ſcope would 


See the Preſent State, Sih Edit. L ub. p. 23. 
is 


3 

bis ingenuity not have to draw a parallel be- 
tween our preſent ſituation, and that of the 
tranſatlantic continent a few years back, and to 
exhibit, as a mere pretext for the eſtabliſhment 
of arbitrary power, thoſe bugbears that exiſt but 
in ſhadow, and whoſe ſubſtance has ſo long ſince 
paſſed away“. 


I wiſh 


® No perſon would be more cautious than myſelf how 
any thing ſhould be hinted that might breed a diſtruſt of the 
preſent Government, The Rutland Adminiſtration has met 
ſuch a decided ſupport for all its meaſures, except the Propo- 
ſuions, that the charge of corruption would be almoſt defeated 
by its univerſality. And no wan who eonſiders the preſent 
fate of Iciſh aſſaits, can ſeriouſly affirm, that there is any | 
preſent danger of viclence being offered to ont liberties, He 
maſt be much addicted, indeed, to the exerciſe of force, who 
uſcs ity when confidence and condeſcenſion grant all he wflhes 
for. But deep lighied politicians atſect to foreſee much 
danger from the ſyllem now adopted by the Admiuiſtration 
of this country : and, moſt certainly, much danger may by 
oſſubility follow from it: And now that it is ſo much in 
faſhion to argue on pollibiliiiest, many will doubtlefs think 
| themlelves juſlihable in drawing a very cloſe compariſon be- 
tween ihe ſtale of America ſome years ſinee, and that of Ire- 
laud at preſent ; and the intimate connection of the aftions 
of theſe days as well as the adious of thuſe, wich. the freedom 


+ See the Biſhop of Cloyne's Pamphlet on the Preſent 
State ol Ilie land, particulatly the Palterig. 
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I wiſh for the fake of a religion, to whoſe 
principles I am attached, that her warmer ad- 


vocates 


of Great Britain. For inſtance, a perfon of this caſt would 
then have ſaid io the Eogliſh people. If the Miuiſler can 
perfect his meaſure of American taxation, by a Parliament 
not repreſenting that country, he may, upom ſimilar prin- 
* ciples, tax you without any Parliament at all, and tell 
© you that three millions of Tranf Atlantic fellow ſubjecis 
have confirmed the propriety of ſaving you all the trouble 
* of legiſlation, which can be much better managed in the 
** Council-Chamber, than in Saint Stephens's Chapel. This 
was ſaid—and the cauſe of America became the cauſe of 
England—for it was the cauſe of freedow,—A man of this 
caſt might now fay—** If the Iriſh people ſhall confirm the 
© legality of attachments—If they ſhall fubmit to be told 
in the Houſe of Commons, by one of the firſt Officers of 
* the Crown, that he would give che people no other account 
* of the application of their money, than that—So the King 
++ wills it—and pothbly, at ſome other day, that this ſhall be 
« the only reaſon given for levying it—lf they ſhould ſub · 
„ ſubmit to a National Police for the protection of the 
+ Tythe Sheaf—lf—If—there are fifty II—. Why then, 
he would ſay, may not this fame Miniſter, who carries 
all theſe meaſures, tell us the fame fiory—and appeal to 
che good ſenſe of three millions of Iriſh ſubjecis for the 
** exiabliſhment of his dodrines in Great Britain? But we 
are not troubled with ſuch idle ſpeculations + and the people 
of this country are too well convinced of their fafety to at- 
tend to them, For, I date fay, there is not a man of com- 
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vocates had not, to make a rival hideous, ſhewn 
ſo many deformities in ber own conduQ—I 
wiſh for the ſake of peace, and the confidence 
we profeſſed in a Government, for which I have 
all poſſible affełtion, that its partizans had not, 
by indulging the effuſions of heated imaginati- 
on, given room for ſuch ſuſpicions of its inte- 
grity. I wiſh for the ſake of human nature, 
that two millions of brethren had not been again 
dragged to the ſtake to anſwer for prattices, 
that they condemn, and for opinions that they 
diſclaim, What ſhall we gain by reviving the 
charge that Popes gave licences for Polygamy ? 
What ſhall we lofe if Luther, and MelanGihon, 
and Bucer gave a folemn written approbation 
to the Landgrave of Heſle to have two wives at 
a time? Or how will the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm 
ſuffer, 1f Spanheim ſhould not have made it as 
clear as day light, that there was ſuch a perſon 
as Pope Joan ? | 


For my own part, if I were obliged to fur- 
viſh reaſons againſt the propriety of ſuffering 


mon ſcuſe among us who does not exped, that, advancing as 
we have for ſome time dove in the improvement of our Po- 
licy, we ſhall, in a few years more, be as free a pcople as even 
the inhabitants of Smyrna or Aleppo, 
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Roman Catholics to live, to be educated, to 
enjoy the hberty of conſcience in this country, 
and to be admitted to defend it, 1 believe they 
would be, 


Becauſe the ſervice of the Maſs is in Latin; 
a language which ſeven-cighths of the whole 
Roman Catholich Church in this country un- 
derſtand no better than Engl. 


Becauſe they beheve in the real preſence ; 
although, by the way, Calvin believed it“; al- 
tho numbericls Proteftant divines defended itt ; 


Calvin upon 1 Cor. xi. 14. Take, eat, this is my body 
gays Neque enim mortis tamum & reſurreclienis ſuæ be- 
neficium offert Chriſtus, fed Corpus ipſum, in quo paſſus & 
reſurtezerit. Neither does Chi ißt offer us the benefit ouly of 
his death and reſurrecdion, but that very body idelf in which 
| he ſuffered and roſe again. 


+ In Laud's Conference with Fiſher, { 35. p. 6. punct. 
4 See Biſhop Ridlcy's Confeſſion fet down by Fox, p. 
P5;g$.—lo the facrament is the very true and natural body 
and blood of Jeſus Chiiſt, even that which was born of the 
Vizgin Mary, &c. Andrew's Anſwer to Cardinal Bellar- 
mine's Apology, Ch. S. p. 194. —Rex Chiiftum in Eucha- 
riſla vere prefentur, vere & adoiandum ſtatuit. 
| and 
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and, although it is moſt poſitively aſſerted in 
— Catechiſm“*. 


Becauſe Bellarmin taught the infallibility of 
the Pope; although this is not even mentioneu 
in the definition of the Council of Florence; 
nor in the formula, which Pope Pius the I'Vith 
colleted out of the Council of Kent; although 
Bellarmin bimſelf owns five eminent dottors- op- 
poling the principle ; although the univerſities 
of Benonia, Pavia, Sienna, Louvain, Cologne, 


and Paris, together with ſeven and fiſiy ſingle 
perſons, among whom were Cardinals, Archbi- 
ſhops, and Biſhops, and the majority were Ita- 
lians, all wrote againſt ibis infallibility, uncen- 


8 Quell. What is the inward 2 the Sacrament, or 
thing fignified ? 


Anſw. The body and blood of Chill which are . 


indeed taken and received by che faithful in the Loid's ſupper. | 


Quelt. What are the benefits wheicof we are partakess 
thereby ? 

Anſw. The firengtbening and reficihing of our fouls by 
rhe body and blood of Chiift, as dur bodics are by the Ercad 
and wine. 


ſured 


Hertford, Vienna, Anſon, Orleans, Toulouſe, 
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fured by their Church. And although it is nei- 
the: propoſed to the perſons admitted of the 
Catnolic Communion, nor has any place in any 
of ihe Romifh Catechiſms, intended for the 
general inſtruttion of the people, 


Becauſe confeſſion, repentance, and the par- 
do.. ot fans, form a part of their Church Diſci- 
pline — and, yet, we allow of confeſſion ; and our 
rubric urges ite approve of abſolution, and 
it is prattiſed in our Communion ; and that ab- 
ſolution is in conſequence of a contrition, that 
muſt be equally ſincere intheir Church as in ours. 


Becauſe they preached obedience to a Go- 
vernment that oppreſſed them they ſwore al- 
legiance, and, in the worſt of times, obſerved it, 
to a Prince who had been taught from his in- 
fancy to look on them as traitors, 


Becauſe they compoſe three parts out of four 
of the Iriſh people. 


Becauſe the majority of them bad firnames, 
and indeed Chriſtian names, too, as barſh to a 
Britiſh ear as Cheit Sing or Aſoph ul Dowlah. 

Who 


' BOP 
Who could truſt a man of ſo unchriſtian an ap- 


pellation as OfRorke, or OfFlagherty, 
O'Shaughnefly, or O'Driſcol. 


Becauſe they are deſcended from the anci- 
ent inhabitants, and ought therefore to be ex- 
tirpated for not rejetting a mode of worſhip, 
that was common to their forefathers, as well 
as to ours, for fifteen hundred years. Did not 
Philip II. defolate the Netherlands? Did not 
the Spaniards depopulate Mexico and Peru ? 
And why ſhould not we magnify God's glory 
and the honour of our religion ? 


Becauſe the Popes Alexander and Boniface 
were as bad men as the Kings Henry VIII. 
and Richard III. and therefore the members 
of that Church cannot be as goods ſubjefts 
as we are, under the Government of King 


George III. 


If the Roman Catholics were to be educat- 
ed at home in the principles of Religion and 
Allegiance, we ſhould no longer be able to 
charge the Court of Rome with ſending Miſho- 
Baries and agitating Friars amongſt us, and the 
| ſtory 


. 81 
ſwey of a Popiſh Plot for the reſtoration of a 
warming-pan deſcendant of the Houſe of 
Stuart, would no longer gain credit. 


If Romaniſts were allowed to take artis for 
their King and country, we ſhould no longer 
have to lament that the battalions of Dillon and 
Walſhe graced tbe armies, and affiſted the tri- 
- 00% geen nn 
Britiſh banners. 


We have proved the religion to be antichrif- 
tian by ſhewing the Pope to be Antichriſt, 
which we have done by the cleareſt of all poſſible 
demonſtrations, the hebdomadal number of 
Daniel; and by the number of the beaſt in the 
Revelations; which applies by our own rea- 
ſoning, with exatily the ſame precifion and 
propriety, to Martin Luther and Lewis XIV. 
But we have confirmed it by ſhe wing this Anti- 
chriſt to be every individual Pontiff of Rome for 
three hundred years paſt, 


The Roman Catholics confider marriage a 
ſacrament, and thereby burden with uſeleſs re- 


ſtriQions, a ceremony that, by the influence of 


modern 
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modern manners, ſerves for little elſe chan to 
keep up a ſucceſſion to eſtates and titles to fur- 


niſh employment to the ProQtors, and the 
Bookſellers with trials for adultery, 


They pray as much as even our pious Sove- 
reign himſelf, by which they put us ſeverely to 
the bluſh ; * amongſt wþom too many of the 
higher ranks diſcountenance all religion, by 
© entirely neglecting publick worſuip®*,” 


We have held out to them every worldly 
temptation to conform, and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all the aſſiſtance of mental reſervation, and 
a juſtifiable violation of faith with Heretics, and 
that too in a matter peculiarly of religionf, fo 

obllinate 


. See the Pregſut Stue, &c. ich Ed. p. 56. 


+ The Right Rev. Biſhop of Cloyne makes a diſlindion, 
that I declare is incomprehenfible to me. It is between a 
++ breach of Faith wi ha man, who is an Fketic in the ordi- 

„ nary tran!.Ctious of bulinefs, and with Heoretics as tuck,” . 
Preſent State, 7ih Ed. p. 10. It the Doctor had not apolo- 
gized for the inaccuracies in Ei book, by the halte he was in 
o found the alarm whi'e it was yet time,” Ibid. p. 25. 
one might beg an explauation ot the hereſy oft ordinary 
naulactions, or bow a wan ſball be orthodex in the iutes- 
F coats 
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obſtinate are they in their belief that they will 
not renounce it. So ſtriking a proof of infince- 
rity that ſuch a people cannot be truſted, 
But 


courſe of traffic, the pay ment of his rent, &c. But if his 
Lordſhip intends a diſlinction between © a breach of faith in 
** the ordinary trauſacions of buſineſs, with any man, who 
is an Heietic, and with Heretics as ſuch,” there will be a 
better, becauſe a more liberal, principle on which io examine 
its meaning. The Prevalence of a Religion may be injured 
by the depreilion of iis members: and this may be promoted 
almoſt in every ordinary tranſafion of conſequence, The 
Iſraelites borrowed jewels from the ſubjetts of Pharaoh, when 
quittirg the land of Egypt, aud violated their faith by not 
reſtoring them. Exod. cap. 11. and 12. This was an ordinary 
tran ſaction. Minifters are nom negotiating treaties of com- 
merce with Foreign an Roman Catholic Powers ; aud if the 
experience of all Europe had not falliked the Prediclion, 
even his Lordſhip*s Salvo would go but a ſhort way to pre- 
vent thoſe ungenerous apprebenſions, that muſt ſmotker, in 
the very birth, all confidence in thoſe aſſurances, that trea- 
chery might violate under the fanflion of religion. But. 
thank God, the Faith of Nations flauds upon another, and a 
more r-a{-nable principle. Policy and expedience are the 
faundation of their compacts. The confidence, which Mer- 
chants mult mutually repoſe in eacli other, and which, or. 
the part of the Roman Catholics is not even alledged to have 
ever been violated on a religious ſcore, is but pootly compli- 
mented, when the Proteſlant trader of this country is taught, 
that every Popiſh correſpoudent of his honlc is ready to take 
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But I have no ſuch intention as that of paint- 
ing the Roman Catholics in all the colouring 


of difaffeQion, and revolt, of hereſy, and error. 
We bave been, I think, rather haſty in admit- 
ting poſitions and drawing concluſions. And 
it may be uſetul to the decifion of our judg- 
ments to hear plain truth free from prejudice, 
and plain reaſon GIO and un- 
ruffled by terror. 


all the advantages that are comprehended iu that moſt geue- 
ral of all propoftions—-Nulla fides tervanda ell cum hate · 
ticis. And the foreign Proteſtant Merchant muſt fecl not 
very well pleaſed to hnd, that, in this country, the Roman 
Catholic trader is in no better a deſcription of character; that 
all the punQuality with which he has been treated, aroſe, 
not from principle, but poliry, and that he waited only for 
a favourable opportunity to take advantage of the precepi— 
Nulla fides ſervanda ell cum hereticis. But the weaknels of 
this charge is now too manitelt. Folio may be piled upon 
folio—a battery agaiaſt truth, as high as the tower of Babel 
but they never will reach it. —{ ſhould nut have dwelt 
ſo long on this objeclion, but the Right Rev. Author takes 
it in the fame way himſelf, p. $5. of the Preſent State, where 
he tells us how much ** the ſecurity of the Pioteſlant proprie 
6 tar of land depends on the Proteſtant aſcendency. It can 
only depend on that aſcendency, infomuch as religion is to be 
affe cted by advantages taken in the crdinary tranſaclions of 
b ujineſs 
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Perſons have been of late ſo much in the ha- 
bit of applying the old Engliſh reaſons againſt 
the toleration of Catholics, to the Iriſh of the 
preſent day, that it will be uſeful to examine 2 
little into the difference of ſituation, between 


the ancient Roman Catholics of that ne! 
the moderns of this, 


The Romiſh Religion was, in Britain, at- 
tacked by arguments and reaſons; and it was 
ſhaken by them. The acrimony of zeal was | 
ſharpened by polemies: and all the reſentment ] | 
of a vanquiſhed ſect was kept awake by the re- | 
| fleQtion, that a difference of religion robbed the 
contending 1 rivals alternately of all their power. 
It was a conteſt in the beginning between the 
people, and the Crown was at laſt under a fort 
of neceſlity to take advantage of their diviſions, 
by accommodating itſelf to their various ſuc- 
ceſſes. In Ireland the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion was diſplaced by power, and the truth of 
the goſpel was not aſſerted by logic or divinity, 
but left to be defended by conſtables, informers, 
and hangmen. And the Proteſtant aſcenden- 
cy was ſecured by referring the purity of its 


ö worſhip and belief to puniſhments and 1 incapa- 
cities, But the Itiſh people had not to lament 
1 55 = BY 
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an excluſion from authority, which their faitk 
would never have made them whole enough to 
enjoy, and which bad uniformly been delegated 
to foreigners ignorant of their tempers, their 
principles, and even their language. No Chief- 
tain could boaſt the facrifices he made—No 


Demagogue could trumpet the loſſes he had ſuſ- 


The reaſons that excluded Iriſhmen from 
power and influence, and ſhut againſt them 
all the roads to public 2 were not en- 
rely religious. 1 be Army, the Bench, the 
Church ſwarmed with Engliſhmen and Scotch- 
men, oſien doubtleſs deſerving and eminent, 
while Iriſh learning and Iriſh valour were in a 
manner preſcribed their country, and baniſhed 
as Exotics to flouriſh on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. Foreign univerſities were to boalt our 
labours, and foreign plains to exhibit the mo- 
numents of our heroiſm. | 


In England every revolution of politics was 
affiſted and forwarded by the influence of reli- 
gion. The French Court, ever anxious to di- 
miniſh or repreſs the riſing rivalſhip of Britain, 


pro- | 
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promoted with zeal every meaſure for her hy. 
miliation ard the diſturbance of her Govern. 
ment: And by inſtigating the Catholics with 
ihe nope of alcendency, rendered them a moſt 
troubleſume pait of the people. The Prote- 
ſta-u lubjetts as anxiouſly embraced every op- 
portunity to nake a ſcepire that inclined to- 
wards Pope y. The tabricated titles of Lady 
Jane Giey, and ut Fetherſtone the Pretender 
Mares Diadem: the petulant anxiety of Mary 
Qu. cn ui Scots; the various troubles occa- 
fivacd by the ill-atempied reſtoration of the 
Houle of Stuart All reſted on theſe principles. 
Catholiciſm and rebellion at laſt became cor- 
relative terms, and the Pope and the King of 
France were annuaily burned in effigy, with 
the commun. eveuy ot mankind, as the united 
foes of the Britiſh Conſtitunon. In Ireland 
the people ſubmiued with equal patience to all 
admuniſtrations of an Henry, an Elizabeth, a 
Marv, and an Edward, Strangers alike to 
the perſons and the atfeQtions of their Sove- 
reigns, it was a matter of little moment, whether 
the head of their Church were in London or 
in Rome. Ss 


In 
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In England and in Ireland too, until a fpirit 
of liberality diffuſed itſelf amongſt us, the peo- 
ple, of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, labour- 
ed under great incapacities, and were ſubjeft to 
grievous puniſhments for exerciſing their reli- 
gion—But till their conduct was that of a loyal 
people. And where is it in the principles of 
human action that we ſhall now look for an in- 
tention to ſubvert the Government, when their | 
religion is tolerated—their perſons are ſacred 
their property is ſecure ? When, ſaving the ex- 
cluſfion from places of truſt, and the right of 
repreſentation, two advantages that many honeſt 
and many wiſe men think, according to modern 
refinements, not of all that real conſequence at- 
tributed to them, they ſtand upon a footing of 
equality with the ſubjetis of the eſtabliſhed 
church? Or can we, in a moment of profound 
peace, when ail the machine of government, 
unclogged by foreign engagements, may bs 
brought to operate with unity and effect againſt 
any particular objed When the reſources of 
government are fo various and produthive, that 
even the prodigality of modern corruption can 
only exhauſt them —W hen the people of this 
country have entruſied its government with a 

mili- 
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military forte of fixteen thouſand men When 
the whole Navy of Britain may diſplay her flag; 
and carry her arms into every port and every 
creek of Ireland Can we ſeriouſly charge the 
Roman Catholics with a well concerted defign 
to overturn or undermine our conſtitution ? 
But Romiſh Miſſionaries and agitating Fri riars 
could not otherwiſe help to ſupport an argu- 
ment, or to round a period; and there would 
have been wanting an opportunity to drag in 
by head and ears, the name and principles of a 
man, who had preached obedience to the laws 
that doomed him to a gibbet. It is not for me 
to attempt a defence of Mr. O'Leary's doc- 
trines or his practices. They will defend them- 
ſelves. And it would be as arduous a taſk to 
write his eulogy, who has written it himſelf in 
characters of benevolence, patriotiſm, charity, 
learning, and eloquence, that ſhall blazon his 
name, when his controverſies are ſorgotten. 


But to return The Engliſh legiſlature afted 
prudently in preventing the growth of Popery, 
when the Roman Catholics compoſed but a 
{mall part of the people. For the prevention 
of religious controverſy contributed to preſerve 

the 
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the general peace—they reaſoned fairly, when, 
in viewing the condutt of a religious ſett, who 
had been for many years turbulent and hoſtile, 
and in combining the ideas of religious non- 
conformity with political diſaftettion, they ex- 
cluded its profeſſors from places of confidence 
and authority; and they adted wiſely in diſab- 
ling Roman Catholics from enjoying power, 
which they had a temptation to abuſe, by re- 
ſtoring a Prince, who would eſtabliſh their reli- 
gion. But do theſe reaſons now exiſt ? What 
Pretender have they to ſet up? What realons 
of attachment have they to the unfortunate re- 
preſentative, if there be any ſuch, of a family 
by whom they have ſuffered ſo much and bene- 
fited ſo little? Do we fear that they could wiſh 
and endeavour to ſhake off their allegiance to a 
government, that has treated them with confi- 
dence and liberality, to try unproved experi- 
ments upon the generofity of any foreign 
power, with which no community of language— 
no intermixture of property—no ties of con- 
ſanguinity unite them? Or are we apprehen- 
five that the bulk of the Iriſh people, hardy 
and uncouth as they are, would prefer French 
tyrahny and French ſoppery, io the honou- 
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rable participation of Britiſh freedom ? Are we 


fearful that ſome lineal deſcendant of the houſe 
of Noah, tracing a genealogy up to Adam, 
{hall find more advocates in Ireland, than in 
Britain, for the Auto-de-fe or the Inquiſition ? 
Or where ſhall we ſeek for this principle of diſ- 
affedtion which is to cut off two millions of our 
ſellow - ſubjects from our confidence and re- 
gard ? Where find the fugitive or uſurper, to 
whom ſuch a principle, if it exiſted, could with 
policy attach itſelf ? 


When we are forced to ſeek men's purpoſes 
in their actions, we ſhould firſt enquire what 
advantages they would derive from the ſucceſs 
of thoſe purpoſes we impute to them; and ſe- 
condly, whether their condut be ſufficiently 
ſyſtematic and conſiſtent, to warrant the impu- 
tation of a purpole upon them. Let us look 
to the conduct of the Iriſh Catholics, to go no 
further back — during the American war— 
when the tottering Empire, exhauſted and de- 
bilitated, by the mad efforts of her ambition, 
muſt have ſunk beneath one blow, like that, 
which they could then have ſtruck. Let us 
enquire by whom the preſent diſturbances are 
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abetted; And aſk ingenuouſly and honeſtly, 
whether a ſpirit of party, countenanced and fo- 
mented by perſons of high confequence in the 
County of Corke, particularly, where thoſe 
diſturbances originated, had not as great a 
ſhare in them, as even the wretchedneſs of 
the poor, great as it is?—Againſt whom the in- 
ſurgents direct their enmity ; and whether the 
Romiſh Prieſts are not treated with as much 
indignity as the Proteſtant Clergy® ?—And let 
us examine in all the ebullitiogs of inſanity, and 
the machinations of miſchief or treachery, the 
danger with which they threaten us. If we 
find that a people, charged with deſigus againſt 
the Conſtitution, have induſtriouſſy fuffered 
every favourable moment to pals them, and 
have waited for the moſt un-propitious hour, 
that ſeditzon or wickedneſs could graſp at for 
its purpoſes; we bave a choice but of two de- 
ciſons either that they arꝰ innocent of ſuch 
intentions, and therefore to be truſted as u ſaſe 


and loyal body of people: or that they want 


thoſe advantages, of deſign or prudence, that 


could give them effed, and are therefore not 


See Dr. Butler's Juſtification, where the ſufferings of 
vumbeis of the Catholic Clergy are caumerated, 
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to be fearcd by the friends of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, 


But here we ſhouid go a ſep higher, and 
look firſt into the d.trines of their church, 


and the principles of its members in the king- 
dom of Ireland, 


We charge them with holding a violation of 
faith with beretics, to be a duty of their religion. 
T hey deny it in open day, and appeal to their 
Church Catechiſm for their juſtification. They 
ſtate in terms the tenets they hold in the doc- 
trines they inculc ate“. 


We charge them with aſſerting a power in 
the Pope to depole temporal princes, and ab- 
ſolve ſubjetis from their allegiance, They ſay 
it is not a doctrine of their Church, although it 
may be a favourite eprmon of fome ultramon- 
tane divines, and is ſupported by Cardinal Bel- 
| larmin: for that a great number of the Roman 
Catholic divines and dignitaries oppole it : 
that the whole Gallican Church, which is a Ca- 


* See Dr. Builer's Juſlification, where this is ſlated at 
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tholic Church, and not accuſcd of heterodoxy, 
denies it: that the Iriſh prelacy of the Roman 
Catholic communion bave diſclaimed it, altho' 
they hold their obedience in ſprriuals to the 
See of Rome, and although a Pontiff of that 
See ſent Henry II. an Iriſh diadem of peacock's 
feathers. And they aſſert, that they do not 
hold it as a matter of opinion, but teach it as a 
matter of religion, that obedience is due to the 
temporal government, 


However, we ſay, this power has been aſſerted 
by Gratian in bis decrees, has been pradtiſed by 
many Popes, and has had the {antticn of the 
Councils of Lateran and Lyons. They anſwer, 
firſt, that Gratian's decrees are not a rule of 
ſaith. Secondly, that there is no rule of their 
Church obilging mem even to approve all that 
the Popes practiſe ; Bellarmin himſelf, though 
be aſſerts the Pope's intallibility in Cathedra, 
not exempting bim from error in fact. And 
thirdly, that the depofiuon of Frederic II. in 
the firſt Council of Lyons was a mere judicial 
ſentence, which, though pronounced in a Ge- 
neral Council, is not a rule of ſaith, nor obliga- 
tory on the conſcience ; and that the third ca- 

non 
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non of Lateran is only a canon of diſcipline, 
and no more a rule of faith than the depoſition 
of Frederic. 


We alledge, that the principles of the Iriſh 
Roman Catholics appear with ſufficient evidence 
in the conſtant troubleſomeneſs of their condutt 
to the Government on all favourable occaſions ; 
and we adduce the diſturbances under Eliza- 
beth, James I. Charles I. and repeatedly ſince 
the Revolution, to ſupport us. They ſay, that 
this is a ſophiſtical method of arguing from 
particulars ; but they anſwer too, that the Eng- 
liſh themſelves were equally troublefome under 


James I. and that the Scotch, in 1715 and 


1745, exhibited as ſtrong proofs of rebellion as 
ever appeared in Ireland. They affirm, that 
the inſurrection in London, in the year 1780, 
was more dangerous and more flagitious, than 
any thing that has happened in Ireland; and 
they aflert, that if the Iriſh magiſtracy in the 
late troubles had been ſufficiently active, all the 
diſturbances complained of might have been 
quelled in the beginning; or if the Govern- 


ment took proper means, there might have 


been a ſufficient number of dreadful examples 
made 
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made, to deter men from committing ſuch 
outrages; and his Lordſhip the Biſhop of Cloyne 
would find, that a ſevere check or two from 
* the military would diſperſe, and a few capi- 
* tal puniſhments would effeQually quell them,” 
as it did the Northern rabble in 1763. But a 
Nobleman of great weight, even from bis pri- 
vate character and influence, and intereſted 
more deeply than any other man in the king- 
dom, by his connetton with our Sovereign, to 
reſtore tranquility, was diſpatched with the 
power and dignity of Privy Counſellor, the 
rank of Generaliſſimo in Munſter, &c. &c. 
to traverſe the Province with a concentration 
of authority, unuſual in greater troubles. The 
army were frequently ordered out with expreſs 
orders not to fire—priſoners were taken in mul- 
titudes, and traitors were tried for miſdemea- 
nours, to be whipt at a cart's tail, and to deride 
the inſufficiency of the laws, in the weakneſs of 
their execution. Nothing was done, and men 
of ſenſe and in authority were not aſhamed to 
ſay, that they could do nothing in a country ſo 
over-run with Popiſh mobs and Romiſh miſſio- 
ries. 


1 bid 
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I faid that when we are driven to ſeek men's 


purpoſe in their condutt, we ſhould meaſure 
their probability by the advantages they offer, 
to ſhew that they may—and the conſiſtency with 
which they are condufted, to prove that they 
do—exiſt. If upon theſe principles I were to 
direQ a man in the mode of condutt, that ſhould 
juſtify an accuſation of treachery, jealouſy, or 
hatred, toward the people and the conſtitution 
l believe this would be the chart I ſhould 
mark out for him to follow. 


He ſhould be a clergyman—if dignified fo 
much the better; becauſe, as we oblerved be- 
fore, there has conſtantly been found in that 
claſs, ſomething ſtrongly inimical to the ſpirit 
of freedom. The effect of any opini n de- 
pends much on the charaQter or appearance of 
the man who gives it; and we all know the in- 
fluence of a {irft impreſſon. 


He ſhould ſet out with proſeſſing the tendereſt 
care for our glorious conſtitution in church 
and ſtate“, when neither che ſtate nor the church 


was in danger, and he ſhould inſiſt upon the 


See Preſent State, Dub. Ed. p. 27. 
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neceſſty of © ſounding the alarm while it is yet 
* time®,” that the people may be properly ter- 
rified into a boundleſs reliance on the good 
intentions of Government, 


He ſhould alert perſecutions, that never hap- 
pened to him, his friends, or the friends of his 
religion. He ſhould exaggerate facts that his 
fancy formed, and paint them in all the colours 
his imagination ſhould ſuggeſt, to make them 
terrible, 


He ſhould deſcribe dangers that did not fur- 


round him, he ſhould excite the wrath of one 


{c of people againſl another, that he might en- 
force the neceſſity of ſecuring the firſt from ex- 
nation by ſuppreſſing the indulgences of the 
latter; aud that he might covertly defend the 
neceſlity of eltabliſhing a perpetual force 
throughcut the kingdom, that ſhould ſupply 
the defetts of an annual mutiny bill, by over- 
running the country with an armed police, in- 


ſtead of au armed ſoldiery. 


* See Preſent State, Dub Ed. p. 25, 
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He ſhould, from principle, be attached to the 
dependance of Ireland on the power of Britain, 
and he ſhould prove this by an anxious and 
conſtant diſcrimination between the legiſlature 
of that country, and the government of this*, 


He ſhould be patronized by a courtier of great 
political influence, and a ſtaunch friend to a na- 
tional police. 


He ſhould dwell ſomewhat on the declining 
power of the Crown, and the neceſſity, for the 
fafety of the Conſtitution, that it ſhould be en- 
creaſed. 


He ſhould inculcate the abſolute neceiſity of 
aboliſhing the only veſtige of ancient diſtinction 
and independance we have—our languaget— 
and this would afford his enemies peculiar ad- 
vantage, if it ſhould ſeem to be done with a de- 


This difference runs through the © Preſent State wich 
an admirable unifermity. P. 25. The Government, and the 
Chief Governor, p 43- P. 78. where it is ficiftly defined, 
as an Executive power, contraſted in a few lines with the 
Legiſlature of England, &c. : 

+ Sec Preſent State, p. 55. 
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fign of forwarding a forced conformity, inſtead 
of a voluntary converſion, to religious opinions. 


He ſhould talk largely of the perſecutions ſuf- 
fered by himſelf and his Clergy, as we have al- 
ready preſcribed, but he ſhould by no means give 
the moſt diſtant hint of the greater perſecutions 

 oFuffered by the Roman Catholic Clergy, from the 
People of their own communion--for that would 
be juſtice, 


This is the line I ſhould mark out to that 
man whom I might be anxious to render the 4 
moſt unpopular in his country. I would have 
nothing in him equivocal or undefined. The 
zealot ſhould emblazon every ſentence on re- 
ligion, and every political dogma ſhould beiray 
the courtier. 


My preſcription is unnceſſary. One man has 
been found raſh enough to venture on the 
world a ſyſtem of reaſoning and authorities, that 
afford his enemies all the room they could wiſh 
for, to exhibit him as an object of danger, diſ- 
truſt, and deteſtation. Accuſations, without 
proof, are dangerous weapons; for, if uſed 
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wich maligniiy, they recoil with great force on 
the accuſer. But I will not think ſo hardly of 
the venerable perion alluded to, as to fay that 
be muſt be the moit dangerous member of ſo- 
ciety, if he fails in proving thele charges, which, 
if true, would render the ſubjetts of them unfit 
for all human interc-urſe. The bo»ſled bene- 
volence of his heait; the admtred learning of 
his head ; the duties which, in a very high and 
enviable rank, he is faid to have diſcharged, 
with ſo much dignity and applauſe, all claim 
for the man, a reſpe& to which even his ſtation 
could not entitle him. Ard I do not know 
whether I ſhould with him to read thele pages, 
if it were not to remind him, how cautious one 
ouglit to be in reaſoning on light ſuſpicions, doubt- 
ful ſuppoſitions and remote poſſibilities in another's 
cauſe, when probability ard ſuſpicion afforded 
appearances ſo much ſtronger againft his own, If 
in the refleGions, to which I have been involun- 
tarily led, by the nature of the lubjett that en- 
gaged me, ſomething may appear two free or 
unceremonivus, I declare nothing is more my 
with than to ticat his perſon with relpett, arid 
bis ſundion with delicacy. But when any 
wan ſubmits opinions to public examination, if 
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the malk of hberality bides the features of a 


zealot, every lover of ſociety has a right to ſtrip 
off the diſguiſe ; if, under the cloak of an eſta- 
bliſhment, a blow be ſtruck at the liberties, of 
a country, every friend to that country ſhould 
raiſe his hand in her defence. 


ſe had witneſſed the exaltation of our coun- 

try from a degrading ſtate of humble depen- 
dance, to the enviable eminence of freedom. 
We ſaw her liberated from the manacles that 
had cramped her commerce, and beheld with 
joy ſulneſs and thankfgiving, the bleſſings of 
wealth and independance lying open to our 
view. We had examined the records of hiſlo- 
ry, and they ſhewed us that the ſtrength of a 
people, like that of a houle, is confirmed by 
its union, We read in the melancholy recitals 
of our own ſtory, how a great nation might 
ſuifer by its divihons; We looked, in the blei- 
ſings of unanimity and confidence; for the reco- 
very a that ſtation in the balance of Europe, to 
which by our ſituation, our foil, our climate, 
and all the inexhauitible ſources of wealth with 
which providence has bleſſed us, we were en- 
titled. We were unaniwous. and we became 
ſree. Freedom and unanimity were rendering 
us 
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us wealthy and reſpeQable.—!t was a moment 
for all that was great and good in man, to ex- 
ert itleh with honour and effect, in the happieſt 
opporiuniiy of uniting a great, but hitherto a 
divided people. 


We had, in darker days, been forced to blend 
religion with politics, in our conduQt toward a 
ſeQ, that bad frequently made therr politics ſub- 
fervient to therr religion, In ail the modern 
diſtratuons of Britain, and in every conteſt for 
ns Crown, a conderable body of the people 
was ealily brought to join that fide, from which 
they expetted to obtain a religious aſcendency. 
But a brighter ray of liberality and benevolence 
had ditiuſed itſelf amongit us. Taught pru- 
dence by misfortunes, the Catholics of Ireland 
looked on the contemptible claim of a Preten- 
der, with indignity or indifference. The Pro- 
teſtant was taught confidence in a loyalty, that 
had been tried and was found unſhaken ; and 
the title of brethren or of fellow-citizens diſpla- 
ced all the unintelligible diſtinctions, for which, 
in other times and in other countries, prejudice . 
and zeal had ſhed ſome of the beſt and bravelt 
blood in the Chriſtian world, | 


To 
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To continue and to promote thoſe tranſcen- 
dent advantages ſhould have been the next con- 
ſideration. And a good or a prudent man 
would have heſitated with caution before be 
would, even on reaſonable grounds, have difle- 
minated opinions that might diminiſh that con - 
fidence, or diſtract that union by which we were 
cemented. He would be careful to ſtrengthen 
the preſent race of men in charity, benevolence 
and loyalty, And, if a great or a wiſe man 
could deſcend to the office, he would anxionſly 
inſtil into the rifing generation the ſame honou- 
rable and neceſſary principles*. He would not 
| bluſh to teach even liſping infancy a facred and 
inviolable allegiance to his Prince, and a ſteady 
attachment to his perſon, He would enforce 
an uniform obedience to the laws of his country, 
and he would excite an affeQtion and reverence 
for that Conſtitution, which has ſo peculiarly 
for its great object the happineſs of mankind. 
He would lament, for the honour of human na- 
ture, that a time had exiſted when the intereſts 
of religion had been ſubjected to all the miſ- 


* Sce the Roman Catholic Catechiſm, compiled by Dr. 
Builer, Titular Archbiſhop of Caſhel, fer the inftruthion of 
© the Cluldren of his Communion, and now patiing through 2 
Seycutccuth Eluion, | 

chievous 
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chievous machinations of ſelfiſh policy : But he 
would exult that that æra was paſt, He wou'd 
inculcate, · with care, that the duties of morality 
were inſeparably connected with thofe of reli- 
gion, and that the diſtinQtions of virtue and vice 
were ſtrengthened, not confounded, by the 
laws of God. 


Such a man as this, in whom nature bad 
blended all her kindlieſt influences, would glory 
in ſuch an opportunity of implanting in the 
minds of an infant race all thoſe principles, that 
form a good citizen, and ſtrengthening them in 
maturer age by the example of his conduct. 
He would firongly enforce the duties of Chrif- 
tian love and charity, and the Samaritan's bene- 
volence would be his familiar expoſition of the 
idea of a neighbour : extending to all mankind, 
and comprehending all its diſtinctions“. 


Such a man, if he were a Catholic divine, 
would anxiouſly imprefs on the yet ſoſt and 
tender mind, an honeſt and generous dilavowal 


* Whom, fays Dr. Butler's Catechiſm, dy you mean by 
your Neighbour ? Apſwer—4 Mankind, euen thoſe who in- 
jure u-, or differ from us in Religions of 
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of thoſe pernicious doftrines, that had been at- 
tributed to his religion. He would ſtrongly in- 
fiſt, that, loving God above all things, and his 
neighbour as himſelf, the next poſilive and in- 
diſpenſible duty of a good man is a peaceſul 
obedience to the laws of his country, and a 
Ready allegiance to his Sovereign. If riots hap- 
pened in his neighbourhood, and the laws were 
violated, he would uſe the only weapons in his 
power — exhortation and cenfure—to reſtore 
peace and order. He would inlpire his {lock 

with confidence in the wiſdom of a legiſlatare, 
that had already proved its liberality and juſtice, 
and in the generous magnanimity of a Prince, 
in whom benevolence and benignity ſhine among 
the foremoſt of his virtues. He would point 
out the danger of endeavouring, even by an 
appearance of force, to obtain an extenlion of 
thoſe immunities, which had been the reward of 
peaceſul ſubmiſſion, and unreluttant loyalty ; 

and he would add to the immorality of fuch a 

diforderly conduct, the perhaps ſtronger objec- 
tions of its impolicy, and its imprudence. If 
his principles were accuſed of dilaflettion, or 
his condud charged with latent danger, he 
would refute the imputations, fron whatever 

I guaiter 
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quarter they ſhould come, with the decency and 


the dignity of injured innocence“. 


If a man of thoſe amĩable di ſpoſitions happen- 
ed to be a divine of the eſtabliſhed Church, he 
would not deſcend ſo much below his dignity, as 
the low invidious office of miſrepreſentation 
and obloquy. If a diſtreſſed people writhed 
under calamities, he would not haſtily charge it 
on a ſyſtem of religion; but with a philoſophic 
eye would enquire for the cauſe. in the com- 
mon principles of buman nature. And when 
he had traverſed all the dreary ſcenes of deſola- 
tion and beggary that were offered to his view, 
ſenſibility would drop a tear over thoſe conſe- 
quences of jgnorance, nakedneſs, and want, 
which it would endeavour to remove but not 
aggravate, Anxious for the public proſperity, 
he would not watchfully embrace the moment 
when his country, a Proteſtant ſtate, was con- 
cluding treaties of commerce and alliance with 
Roman Catholic powers, to preach up to the 
world, that Roman Catholics held a violation 
of faith with Heretics to be a duty of their reli- 
gion. If he did not tremble for the effects of 


* See Dr. Butler's Juſlification, 
ſuck 
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ſuch an opinion, at fuck a time, he might bluſh 

for the ſhame of uttering a public ſalſehood in 
open day. If he were advenutiouſiy one of 
thoſe to whole ſuperintendence a public ſyſtem 
of Proteſtant education ſhould be committed, 
he would not take that fatal opportunity to plant 
a poiſon in the human mind that ſhould corrode 
the peace, and deſtroy the endearments of ſo- 
ciety, He would not in the moſt dangerous 
ſeaſon of life impreſs, with all the authority of 
religious diſcipline, on the fuſceptible fancy of 
the infant generation, the terrific image of a 
zealous monſter, armed with all the weapons of 
bigotry and hatred, and watching for ſome fa- 
vourable moment to deſtroy every bleſſing, and 
eradicate every veſtige of toleration*. He would 
not arm them, from the earlieſt dawn of intelli- 
gence, with ſo dreadſul and momentuous a ſuſ- 


See the Catechiſm of the Prot fant Schools in Itcland, 
compiled by the Iucorpotated Society, aud, Iwill yeatu.e to 
fay, if the cauſe of truth ſhall meet a few more ſuch afliltants, 
aud of ſuch eminent character, that we ſhall ſcaicely be able 
to defend Prot eſt. utiſm, as a ſy lem of religion, much longei: 
How can we expect to make couverts to 2 proſeſſion that 
ſccins, at lcalt to the ſuperficial, to 1elt upon tallchood and 
milreprelentation * Or are the beautics of the R. formed Vor- 
ikip fo very latent, that we mult kide our rival ia a malk to 
ieder ouriclves alluring by the compaiituu ? 
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picion of two millions of fellow-ſubjeQts, as that, 
under the cloak of allegiance, they held the 
dagget in one hand, and, in the other, an abſo- 
lution for ſlet ping it in the gore of every Pro- 
teſtant bolom. And if in the tranſattions of a 
particular lett, at particular periods, he met 
ſome inſtances of crucity or perfecution, v hich 
the:r general principles dilcountenanced, and 
tieir modern conduct dilclaimed, he would, in 
charity, at: ribute them to the con; ple xiop of the 
times, or the characters of the men, If ſuch a 
man found ſome unaſſerted pretenſion * revived 
by an individual, hut renounced by the body of 

a ſc&, he would generouſly conſign the claim to 
that oblivion, whither 1 its abſurdity had alrcady 
doomed it. 


If in the warmth of imagination ſome cenſures 
ſhould eſcope him, haliy or unfounded, Le 
would not, when called on to explain them, 
ſuuflle and prevaricate, to prove by a kind of 
ſophiſtry that ſew underitand, that men may be 
and are virwous, and cllimable, whole prin- 
ciples are baſe, Ce 


Such as that of Monſiynni Chitin > L. tet on a ſubjeQ 
ol which he was pol; ably | uuut. 
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If ſome of his civil rights were denied or with- 
held, he would ſeek to enforce them in a civil 
way: if force became neceſſary for the afſertion 
of them, he would uſe it under the fanQion of the 
civil magiſtrate. But he would not boldly ſo- 
licit the office of civil magiſtracy for himſelf, 
that he might prove how little the goſpel he 
preached bad wrought on bis diſpochions, and 
attempt to raiſe a bluſh from the more brave 
humanity of the military officers, by ſhewing 
bow a miniſter of peace might be more ſapgui- 


nary, and vindiQtive than men whoſe ds 
was the work of laughter“. 


Ie 


* The Clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church intteland of the 
pieſent day are certvinly, beyond any other men of their 
function. true Chur ch Militants at all points. — He who, on 
Sunday, is the Piicft of the Altar, iſlucs warrants on Monday, 
as a Civil Magiſtrate, and on Tu. iday commands the Army 
io ſhoot his tellow-creatures. —Legally or not, it is not my 
buſineſs to enquire The judicial decifons on ſome iullances 
of this kind, that have happened, preclude the decency of en- 
quiry no. And, perhaps, the very delicate ſiiuation of this 
country might then. have precluded the policy of puniſhment, 
altbough it ſhould have been due. But, at all events, the 
cauſe of religion will be liule ſerved by tuch a conduct, though 
the Biſhop of Cloyne lays the Clergy are to civilize the people. 
The ſpirit of Chriſlianity is a fpirit of meekueſs, aud fo far 
we mull in juſtice allow the Catholic Religiuu has been con- 

Uſtent 
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It is a melancholy truth that thoſe refleQions 
ſhould be ne ceſſary now, and no good mind can 
be ſincerely pleaſed at the ciicrimmation of cha- 
rafter, io be made upon the illiberality with 
which, on one ſide at leaſt, the pre ient queſtion 
has been agitated. Ihe necefhty of a religious 
eſtabliſhment had been well ſupported, and the 
right to tithes, as well as the defenſibiluy of uthe 
proctors and tiche farmers, had been diicufſed 
with art and ability. Fae Jus Divinum had been 
yielded to tbe better authority of political inſti- 
tutions by a dignitary of the Church; and the 
doors were cloſed againli that ridicule, to which 
thoſe had been ſubjected, who referred the pre- 
ſent tithing ſyttem, with all its corruptions and 
abules, to the ordinance of God. Happy had 
the diſcuſſion retied here, and confidence in the 
goodneis of a caule had not ſuflered its advocates 
to bring forth to public notice, and impreſs as 
t forcibly as poſſible on the minds ot Iriſh and 
« Bruſh Proteitants of every denomination,” 
ſuſpicions, unneceflary, becaule groundlels, and 
a ſſeruons, unwarrantable, becaule untrue. 
ſiſteni in not iuffering her Divines Þ to blend the Soldier and 
the Prieſt. It has been lefi to the diſhonour of medern li- 
beralit), and Reformation, to unite the civil, military, and 
clerical charaQters, to feck examples of perſoual inuepidiiy 
among the pre cheis of ths Goſpel, and quarter bloody hands 
aud ſwords wi h the peaceful arms of the Church, 
1 See Dr. Butler's juſlification. 
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